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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CLEARING-UP. 

BY FRANCIS A. HENRY. 

II. Remedies for the Present. 

In a previous number we have given some account of the 
Vise and progress of the Clearing-up, and of the causes which 
have led to the predominance of Understanding in the intel- 
lectual life of modern times. Even that imperfect sketch may 
help to show that the study of history supplies the true light 
in which to view the relation of Christianity to the modern 
world, and that, to know the age we live in, we must know all 
time as one in the natural descent that links the present to the 
past. Looking upon the "ages of faith," we see a blending 
of light and shade, and the complex interaction of good and 
evil forces. The priest works upon the superstitious terrors 
of the ignorant, but his aim is the repression of barba- 
rism. He uses craft, fraud, treachery — but he is contending 
against brute force. He builds up a spiritual tyranny — but 
violent disorders need violent remedies, and nothing short of 
tyranny could make itself heeded and respected in that con- 
fused aud lawless time. Who wills the end must will the 
means ; and if we acknowledge the immense services of the 
Mediaeval Church to the cause of civilization, we should 
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remember that "had religion been more pure, it would have 
been less permanent, and that Christianity has been preserved 
by means of its corruptions." The Christian scholar will not 
borrow the rose-colored glasses of romancers or Pre-Raphaelites 
to look back lovingly on days that have had their trial and 
their failure. He will agree with the sagacious Milman that 
" Religion, to be herself again, must shake off, not merely the 
vices, but the virtues, of Mediaeval Christianity." He must 
agree with the conviction of the Clearing-up that the Mediae- 
val system fell from no mere corruption, if by that is meant a 
fungus growth of abuses that overlaid what at first was pure 
and faultless. In such a view the system itself escapes con- 
demnation, for what is evil appears as foreign to it. Such a 
corruption would not have reached a vital part, and such a 
Church could have been reformed from within, by leaders like 
Gerson, D'Ailly, and Nicholas of Cusa. But it was a corrupt 
tree that brought forth that evil fruit; corrupt in root as in 
brunch. It was the ripened growth of false principles, and 
no decay of an original excellence, that brought the revolution 
of the sixteenth century. Yet, for the very reason that we 
admit in the Mediaeval Church a long course of error and the 
final prevalence of evil over good, we must contend that this 
affords the Clearing-up no ground for sweeping inferences 
against Christianity ; for our capital charge against the Me- 
diaeval system is that it failed to comprehend, and, therefore, it 
perverted and misrepresented, the religion of Christ. Nor does 
it seem the part of wisdom to keep up, as some still do, a pas- 
sionate outcry against the priest-craft and superstition of the 
past. The day of priest-craft and superstition is over for this 
modern cycle ; the red rag that rouses the fury of a bull is 
not more powerless for actual harm ; and whatever the sins 
of unenlightened ages, further denunciation of them at the 
present time seems superfluous. Indeed, denunciation is un- 
philosophic. Whatever the excesses of the objective principle, 
we should know them to be inevitable. There is a losric in 
life that exacts the extreme consequences of all principles 
of action. Man's education can only be through his own 
experience ; he learns truth by means of error ; and they 
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who have marked in what strange ways the action ot evil 
is the ministry of good, may bow in confidence to the order- 
ing of One whose ways are not as our ways, and in whose 
sight a thousand years are as one day. 

Again, looking at the Clearing-up, we see in it a like ming- 
ling of the true and the false. It asserted the rights of the 
subject — that is, it insisted that all that demands my acknowl- 
edgment shall commend itself to my judgment as reasonable. 
But the " subject " for which this supremacy was claimed was 
not self-conscious Reason, but the self-conscious individual ; 
not the universal Ego, but the finite, empirical Ego. Thus 
mistaking the abstract for the absolute, it took the reverse of 
wrong for right, and mere reaction against error for the estab- 
lishing of truth ; and while it thought itself winning the free- 
dom of human reason, it was only enthroning the individual 
above society, and founding in his contingent will and private 
opinion the constitution of the Rational. And yet, one-sided 
and merely antithetic as it inevitably was, the Clearing-np was 
the one thing needful for the progress of humanity. Mind could 
not expand and develop until it had wrested itself loose from 
the shackles of authority and struck for independence ; and we 
who have entered upon our heritage of modern freedom must 
feel a burden of deepest gratitude to those who in darker days 
did victorious battle to deliver the minds and souls of men 
from tyranny and social wrong. So feeling, we shall have no 
denunciation of the Clearing-up to utter in the interests of re- 
ligion or the State ; but we can see that the subjective move- 
ment has done its work ; the reaction has run itself out ; the 
negative has stretched itself to its ultimate tenuity. The les- 
son of history lies, in fact, in this nut-shell : the mediaeval 
principle took us too far hi one direction ; the modern princi- 
ple is taking us too far in the other. The age of belief main- 
tained the rights of the object, and with such exclusiveness as 
to deny the rights of the subject; the age of understanding 
asserts the rights of the subject, and, with the same exclusive- 
ness, denies the rights of the object. It is plain, then, that 
the one need of the present is a third principle that shall be 
comprehensive of subject and object ; that shall include the 
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positive elements of each of the former principles without the 
negative elements of either. Life constituted on such a prin- 
ciple would be a true age of Reason. On this speculative 
plane all the spiritual truths of the human condition, grounded 
in the nature of God and of man, would be l'estored to con- 
sciousness in the light of understanding, and, through the 
principle of the Clearing-up, personal insight and assent; I 
have spoken of history as the evolution of the necessary 
process of thought. If this theory be correct, the age of 
speculative comprehension must, like the others, be eventually 
realized in history ; and since the first two phases of the proc- 
ess have had already their historic day, and faint dawnings of 
a third can even now be seen by all who scan the East, we 
have reason to think that the final age of history is not far off 
from us. 

It may be said that to make the course of history a neces- 
sary process is to render nugatory any active effort to hasten 
or to guide the progress of events; that a world which ad- 
vances by its own necessity must bear humanity with it at its 
own speed to its own goal. But it is of no such external and 
mechanical necessity that I speak. The necessity that lives in 
Reason is its own necessity, and that is freedom. He reads 
history to little purpose who does not recognize amid its 
changing scenes the presence of a power which is steadily 
shaping its course to the end of spirit's full self-realization, 
and that power it is not in men to foil or defeat. This recog- 
nition is the true Theodicma, the vindication of God in history. 
Divine Providence dwells, not above us, in the clouds, interfer- 
ing at odd times for a special purpose in the affairs of men, 
but with us, right here, amidst the events of every day ; guid- 
ing, overruling the general movement of the world, so that 
its total result shall tell to the advancement of the supreme 
design. But it is also true that this divine work is carried 
on, not by passive, but self-active, forces. The planets roll 
with an unvarying motion, but man's life is a play-ground of 
contingency. His ignorance, his mistakes, his self-will, his 
narrow views and narrow aims, while they cannot thwart the 
divine end, yet can hinder and delay the process of spiritual 
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development, and make it difficult and painful . Had Brutus and 
Cassius understood the silent revolution which had already 
overthrown the Republic, they might have spared themselves a 
useless murder. Had Charles I. understood the demand for 
limitation of the royal power, the constitutional change might 
have been as peacefully effected as that of 1832. Thus, that 
human progress shall be smooth and steady, with least of fric- 
tion, lapse, or digression, depends upon the intelligent action 
of men in each generation, their comprehension of the present 
in its genesis from the past, their quickness to discern in its 
tendencies the signs of the future. If Christian men will rise to 
a view of their faith as a religion for all time, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever — not because cast in the mould of any 
one epoch, or narrowed to the notions of any one clique, but 
one through the ages, because it meets the distinctive needs 
of every age, and in all times and places is one with the na- 
ture of man — then they will learn the secret of that unfail- 
ing power which makes Christianity as able to satisfy the 
world's mind to-day, as in former days it satisfied the world's 
heart. And to do this, Christian thought must meet fairly and 
answer fairly the thought of the Clearing-up. It will not do 
on the one hand to ignore or to denounce the Clearing-up, nor 
on the other hand to make with it a hasty and a hollow peace. 
Knowing the Clearing-up in its genesis, spirit, and tendencies, 
we know that it is the part of the Christian religion neither 
blindly to oppose it nor blindly to surrender to it, but to em- 
brace and transcend it, winning its own consent to an abroga- 
tion which is not destruction, but fulfillment. 

Looking with this purpose for a systematic expression of 
modern thought in regard to spiritual things, we find it in the 
First Part of Mr. Spencer's " First Principles of a New Phi- 
losophy." The work scarcely bears out its title, for, like all 
who share the prevalent misunderstanding of Kant, Mr. Spen- 
cer remains in the general position of Hume, confronting an 
unbridged chasm between psychology and ontology. As Dr. 
Stirling has remarked, the Scottish School, so called, may be 
eliminated in its entirety from the history of philosophy. The 
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historic steps are from Locke to Hume, and from Hume to 
Kant. With Hume, Empiricism reached its logical culmina- 
tion in the questions : How do we know that there is any sub- 
stantiality under the phenomena of sense-perception? How 
do we know that there is any necessary connection in the 
course of things? How do we know that there is any real 
unity in this complex of fluctuating fancies and feelings which 
we call the soul or the self ? In other words, knowledge being 
founded in experience, and experience being limited to the 
contingent and particular, how reach a knowledge of the uni- 
versal and necessary? This is the question on which hangs 
the existence of philosophy, and of anything that can be called 
science or knowledge. The Scottish writers failed to answer 
it, or even to perceive its gravity ; and, hence, their whole in- 
dustry is philosophically beside the point. In falling back to 
Common Sense, Reid simply abandoned philosophy as such, 
and so, what he took for the positive basis of a practical knowl- 
edge became, with Hamilton, a negative basis for what he called 
philosophic ignorance. Paradoxical as it seems, the authority 
of Kant, whose one object was to find the answer to Hume, 
was claimed for this l'eturn to Humism. The general awe in- 
spired by Hamilton's vast learning — which here, as in most 
other cases, shows itself to be the thinnest scratching of the 
mere surface — established his odd perversion of Kant as the 
long-sought exposition of that obscure and perplexing writer, 
whose immense achievement was distorted into this trivial 
result: "Things in themselves — Matter, Mind, God — all 
that is not finite, relative, and phenomenal, as bearing no anal- 
ogy to our faculties, is beyond the verge of our knowledge." 
That is, the mind works under conditions, and can only know 
what is similarly conditioned. This was simple, and soon took 
popular phrase. We know only phenomena ; the real object 
in itself we do not know. But is there any such unknown 
object? It is plain that its existence has become a gratuitous 
supposition. If there is no knowledge of the Absolute, we 
have no right to affirm its existence. If all that is known to 
exist involves relativity, that which is out of all relation cannot 
be known to exist. In Hamilton's view, the Absolute is a 
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purely negative conception — equivalent, as Dean Mansel ex- 
presses it, to the Inconceivable — and the logical inference is 
that no such Absolute exists. But here religious interests 
become affected, and so Hamilton falters at this step to posi- 
tive dental and falls back on doubt (he calls it faith), aban- 
doning logic to talk mistily about a " wonderful revelation 
which inspires belief in the existence of something beyond the 
sphere of comprehensible reality." Here Mr. Spencer takes 
up the question to give it a somewhat unexpected turn. He 
holds without reserve the general doctrine of nescience. He 
admits, moreover, that what is unthinkable as positive — what 
is thought as pure negation — must be thought as non-existent. 
He shows that Hamilton and Mansel are driven by their prem- 
ises to accept this logical conclusion, and that any hinting on 
their part at a positive consciousness of the unconditioned, 
" supernaturally at variance with the laws of thought," is a 
virtual throwing-up of their whole philosophy. But for him- 
self he contrives an escape from the logical conclusion by going 
outside of logic to ' ' the more general or psychological aspect of 
the question." Here he finds, " besides the definite conscious- 
ness formulated by logic, an indefinite consciousness which can- 
not be formulated," and this consciousness assures us of the 
positive existence of the Unconditioned. " To say that we can- 
not know the Absolute is to affirm that there is an Absolute. 
In the denial of our power to learn what it is, lies the assump- 
tion that it is. * * * The Noumenon, named as the antithesis 
of the Phenomenon, is throughout thought of as an actuality. 
It is impossible to conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge 
of Appearances only, without at the same time conceiving a 
Reality of which they are appearances ; for appearance without 
reality is unthinkable. Strike out from the argument the 
terms Infinite aud Absolute, and put in their place (Ham- 
ilton's equivalent) ' negation of conceivability,' or ( Mansel' s) 
' absence of conditions which render consciousness possible,' 
and the argument becomes nonsense." He proceeds to argue 
that the antithesis between Relative and Absolute, or Know- 
able and Unknowable, js a correlation, and, perceiviug the 
mutual determination of correlatives, he points out that if the 
Absolute be conceived as mere negation, the conception of the 
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Relative itself disappears. The Relative, he says, is existence 
under conditions ; the abstraction of these conditions is the 
abstraction of them only, leaving an indefinite, but positive, 
something as a permanent element of thought. The tenability 
of this position will be considered later. 

The unconditioned, then, exists, but since it is uncondi- 
tioned, it is in no possible way further to be known ; we know 
that it is — we cannot know anything about it. We come, 
says Mr. Spencer, to this " negative result: that the reality ex- 
isting behind all appearances must ever be unknown." We 
see in these passages a dualism that was unknown to the mate- 
rialism of the last century. For that the immediate, sensuous 
object was the ultimate and only reality. Mr. Spencer now 
asserts that everything immediate is phenomenal, is a manifes- 
tation of an essence ; but when he says that that essence is 
essentially inscrutable, and must ever be unknown, he cuts his 
own ground. from under him. If the phenomenon is phenom- 
enon, it manifests the essence, and then essence is not un- 
knowable, nor unknown.. But if the phenomenon does not 
manifest the essence, then it is no phenomenon, no manifesta- 
tion of aught but itself;, consequently, it exists independently 
of essence ; consequently, there is no need of any essence, 
and the hypothesis of an unknowable essence is purely gratui- 
tous, and falls to the ground. We must conclude, then, to an 
essence manifested and known, or to no essence at all. And 
since Mr. Spencer tells us that " appearance without reality is 
unthinkable," he is bound to take the former alternative. 
This would lead htm to recast the sentence above cited : "It 
is impossible to conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge of 
appearances only, without at the same time conceiving a reality 
of which they are appearances ; for appearance without reality 
is unthinkable." A slight modification would make it an ade- 
quate statement : It is impossible to conceive that our knowl- 
edge is a knowledge of appearances only, and not at the same 
time a knowledge of the reality of which they are appear- 
ances ; for as appearance without reality is unthinkable, so 
knowledge of appearance without knowledge of rfeality is 
equally unthinkable. 

Still, in this 26th section, Mr. Spencer is not wanting in 
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originality and acuteness ; he even comes within a step of the 
speculative position as to the' negative. He holds the general 
view that the absolute is a negative ; for, like the rest, he puts 
all positive determination in external conditions, never asking 
where they come from ; but, unlike the rest, he sees that this 
negative is not a mere negative, that it does not vanish into 
emptiness. But a persistent negative is not merely a correla- 
tive — it is negation of negation, or a self-related. If he had 
taken this step to self-relation, the whole matter would have 
turned over in his hands, and he would have seen that the true 
negative is the relative, the conditioned, and that this is the 
immanent negation of the self-conditioned absolute. Without 
this further step, however, his criticism of Hamilton and Man- 
sel remains quite ineffective. He does not find his way out of 
nescience, but falls back into the slough even more hopelessly. 
The very settling the question of the absolute's existence set- 
tles more firmh r the impassable limits of human knowledge, 
and Mr. Spencer's philosophy results in the extreme of dis- 
tinctly subjective skepticism. It is a complete change of 
front. The old skeptics questioned the existence of any abso- 
lute reality, because evidence of equal weight could be brought 
for and against it. Their difficulty Avas an external one. If 
there were any reality, the mind would doubtless be competent 
to apprehend it ; but was there any reality ? Now the difficulty 
is an internal one. The absolute reality is contended for and 
insisted on, but the mind is declared constitutionally incapable 
of apprehending it. Thus the Cleariug-up devours its own 
offspring; As, in the revolution, subjective will pulls down in- 
stitutions which are its only shelter and home, only to perish in 
their ruins, so, in the new philosophy, subjective thought 
attacks truth only to achieve its own suicide ; and, beginning 
with Descartes in the exalting sense of its infinite power, ends 
with Spencer in the assertion of its absolute impotence ; thus 
virtually returning to that mediaeval stand-point of the finitude 
of consciousness from which it. set forth. 

To pass now to a somewhat more detailed consideration. It 
is Mr. Spencer's laudable undertaking to find a philosophic 
reconciliation of Science and Religion ; let us briefly examine 
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his method and his result. He holds that "in the unceasing 
battle of opinion under the banners of Religion and Science " 
there is truth on both sides— each having a basis in ultimate 
fact. And since both are grounded on the reality of things, 
they must be fundamentally in harmony. There must be a 
residuum of common agreement after all points of difference 
are eliminated ; or ah ultimate truth which both will avow 
because each maintains it in its own interest. And, this found, 
we have the basis of the desired reconciliation. So far, all 
promises well ; but analyzing, in turn, religious and scientific 
ideas in quest of their common element, Mr. Spencer finds the 
ultimate truth of the one to be the " tacit couviction " that 
the existence of the universe, with all it contains, is wrapped 
in insoluble mystery ; and the ultimate truth of the other, 
a similar recognition that the ultimate truth of anything is in- 
comprehensible. In this they coincide, and thus "the basis 
of reconciliation must be this deepest, widest, most certain of 
all facts — that the Power which the universe manifests to 
us is utterly inscrutable." Such a " basis of reconciliation " 
recalls Sandy McKaye's comment on the preaching of the 
Socialist doctrinaire " It's verra like unitin' o' men by just 
pu'in' aff their claes, an' tellin' 'em, There! ye're a' blithers 
noo, on the one broad foondamental principle o' want o' 
breeks." In this sentence about "the power which the uni- 
verse manifests to us, and which,' nevertheless, remains in- 
scrutable, we have the assertion of absolute knowledge and 
absolute ignorance in the same breath ; but we must accus- 
tom ourselves to this sort of thiug from Mr. Spencer, and 
control as we can the solicitude it rouses to find him wielding 
so incautiously these dangerous two-edged weapons. The 
Unknowable, then, is found in ultimate religious and scientific 
ideas — God, Creation, the Soul, Time, Space, Matter, Force, 
etc. At once the question arises, Whence come these terms? 
If these things are unknowable, they are, so far as we are 
concerned, all the same thing. We can make no distinctions 
in what is unknown. What is the difference between God 
and Time, or Space and Force? If there is nothing to which 
these distinct terms correspond, how did they get into Ian- 
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guage? If there is anything to which they correspond, that 
correspondence is knowledge. Mr. Spencer, however, calmly 
proceeds to show that these distinct ideas are severally un- 
knowables, by a very simple — and, indeed, childish — method. 
He tests them all by the criterion of conceivability, and, find- 
ing them inconceivable, is satisfied that his point is estab- 
lished. The true conclusion is simply that he has taken the 
wrong tool. It is impossible to cut steel with an ivory knife, 
but it is quite possible to cut steel — and quite possible to know 
what is inconceivable. Conception is the image-using fancy, 
and is naturally at fault in dealing with the unpicturable no- 
tions of thought. Let us see, for instance, how Space is re- 
garded by thought and by imagination ; and, first, by thought : 
" If finite, Space must be limited from without ; but such ex- 
ternal limitations would require Space to exist in ; hence they 
would not limit, but continue, it. Therefore, Space can only 
end in, or be limited by, itself, and thus is uuiversally con- 
tinuous or infinite." l Mr. Spencer considers it thus: "Of 
Space, we cannot assert either limitation or absence of limita- 
tion. We are totally unable to form any mental image of 
unbounded space, and yet totally unable to imagine bounds be- 
yond which there is no space. Again, it is impossible to think 
of a limit to the divisibility of Space ; yet equally impossible 
to think of its infinite divisibility." It is very true that the 
infinite cannot be imagined, and if the result of thought is 
correct, and space is infinite, then Mr. Spencer's result is just 
what is to be expected. It confirms the result of thought. 
If Space could be imagined, then a real contradiction in the 
intelligence would appear. 

Mr. Spencer goes on to apply his conceivability principle in 
a spirit of childlike confidence. He puts us on the sea-shore, 
and remarks that when we note how only the upper spars of 
distant ships are visible against the sky, we form a notion of 
the curvature of such portion of the earth's surface as we can 
see ; but if we try to follow out this curved surface' in im- 
agination, until all its meridians meet in the antipodes, we 
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find ourselves utterly baffled. Again : " The piece of rock on 
which we stand can be mentally represented with something 
like completeness" — that is, we can think of its top, sides, 
and under-surface nearly at the same time — but to do so with 
the earth we find impossible ; and thus " We form of the earth, 
not a conception properly so called, but only a symbolical 
conception." That is, conception is adequate when its object 
is of a certain size ; if it overgoes that size, the conception of 
it becomes symbolical. "We must predicate nothing of ob- 
jects too great or too multitudinous to be mentally repre- 
sented, or we must do so by means of extremely inadequate 
representations — mere symbols of them." This is to imply 
that the certainty of our knowledge is in direct ratio of its ap- 
proximation to sense-pei'ceptibn ; and that is the first prin- 
ciple, not of a "new," but of a quite familiar, philosophy. 
Indeed, it is the negation of philosophy, for thought is gener- 
alization. According to Mr. Spencer, the clown — or, indeed, 
the animal — is the true philosopher. But if the size of the 
object is to be the criterion of certainty, that size should "be 
stated. A piece of rock is also an object indefinitely " great " 
and "multitudinous." A microscope of the highest power 
would expand it to "inconceivable" proportions. On the 
other hand, the earth as seen from the moon would contract 
within the limits of conceivability. The size of the object 
reduces then to our sensuous image of it, and that varies in- 
definitely according to the varying conditions of vision. "Mr. 
Spencer is bound to conclude, therefore, that all our concep- 
tions are symbolical ; and if that makes them unreliable, we 
can have no reliable knowledge of anything perceived, whether 
great or small. Thus the conceivability principle proves too 
much, and that is to prove nothing. Mr. Spencer would be 
the last to deny that we do know the size and shape of the 
earth, and many other inconceivable things about it. Conse- 
quently, he admits by implication that it is unnecessary for a 
thing to be conceivable in order to be known. But explicitly, 
as well as implicitly, Mr. Spencer admits the whole case 
against him. Every one of his puzzles brings him to an alter- 
native of inconceivables — as above, it is inconceivable that 
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space should be either finite or iufinite. But in every case he 
holds himself constrained, by the laws of thought, to accept 
one of the alternatives, and to pronounce of space, for in- 
stance, that it is either finite or infinite. Thus, the laws of 
thought really decide the point, and the test of imagination is 
given up. Inability to conceive space as either finite or in- 
finite does not prevent our knowing that it is either finite or 
infinite. Mr. Spencer seems dimly to perceive that something 
has happened to the conceivabiHty principle, but he is only led 
to work it backwards as well as forwards. He remarks, further 
on: " Is it not just possible that there is a mode of being 
transcending intelligence and will, as these transcend mechan- 
ical motion? It is true we are totally unable to conceive any 
such higher mode of being. But this is not a reason for ques^ 
tioning its existence ; it is rather the reverse. Have we not 
seen how incompetent our minds are to form an approach to a 
conception of that which underlies all phenomena? Is it not 
proved that this incompetency is the incompetency of the con- 
ditioned to grasp the unconditioned?" etc. Keally, if incon- 
ceivability is just as good for an affirmative as for a negative, 
it is good for neither, and Mr. Spencer might better have said 
nothing about it. We cannot conceive of a higher mode of 
being than that of spirit ; still, there may be, and the fact that 
we cannot conceive it really tells (now) in favor of the sup- 
position. For we know that space exists, though its nature is 
inconceivable — that is, couceivability is of no sort of conse- 
quence. We may just as well conceive the truth of the incon- 
ceivable as not ;* in fact, it is rather the likelier for being 
inconceivable. And so, thought throws the rein on the neck 
of imagination, which forthwith gallops into the boundless 
maybe. And this calls itself philosophy ! It is sufficiently 
evident that everything built on the necessity of couceivability 
to knowledge falls to the ground. What Mr. Spencer builds 
on the application of the principle to ultimate ideas is " the 
relativity of all knowledge ;" and he goes on to establish his 
empirical result by rational demonstration. 

The relativity of knowledge is proved by analysis of the 
process and of the product of thought. For the first analysis 
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Mr. Spencer relies mainly on Hamilton and Mansel, whom he 
quotes at length, to the following purport : The former says, 
"To think is to condition ; and, hence, thought is only of the 
conditioned." The latter adds, "To know is to distinguish, 
and that is to limit ; knowing is also a relation ; hence the In- 
finite and Absolute cannot possibly be objects of knowledge." 
If only the legitimate conclusion were drawn from the elabo- 
rate and imposing arguments of Mr. Spencer's authorities, none 
would be inclined to dispute it ; for it comes simply to this in- 
nocent truism : that which is out of relation to consciousness 
is not in relation to consciousness ; or, that which ex vi termini 
is beyond the conditions of knowledge is not within those 
conditions. To conclude, therefore, that the Infinite and Abso- 
lute are unknowable is evidently to take those terms as equiva- 
lent to the Unrelated and Unconditioned — that is, to take them 
in a sense purely abstract and purely negative. This is not the 
sense in which these terms are employed by the speculative 
thinker. Of such an Absolute he never speaks ; and hence, for 
him, the whole ai'gument relied on by Mr. Spencer is based 
upon an ignoratio elenchi, and nothing at all has been advanced 
in-proof of the relativity of knowledge. 2 



2 In the famous "Edinburgh " article quoted by Mr. Spencer, the expositor and 
critic of Kant asks: "Why distinguish Reason ( Vernunft) from Understanding 
( Verstand) simply on the ground that the former is conversant about the uncon- 
ditioned, when it is sufficiently apparent that the unconditioned is conceived only 
as the negation of the conditioned ? " If it had occurred to him to answer his own 
question, and to find the reason of Kant's distinction, he might have spared himself 
the labor of citing his long list of authorities — among whom it is interesting to 
find such eminent thinkers as Arnobius, Alstedius, St. Peter Chrysologue, Pius II., 
Voltaire, Leo Hebraeus, Palingenius, Cardinal de Cusa, and two nameless Rabbis, 
whose little epigrams, however, have no sort of pertinence — to support his gen- 
eral conclusion that " The highest reach of human science is the scientific recog- 
nition of human ignorance," and that " Doubt is the beginning and the end of our 
efforts to know." He might have rated less highly the philosophic value of a ran- 
dom string of trivial quotations, and he certainly would not have been caught in- 
cluding Kant with Socrates and Aristotle among his witnesses to nescience. His 
way of citing Socrates, by the by, is certainly peculiar : " Socrates (as we learn 
from Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, etc.) was declared by the Delphic Oracle the wisest 
of the Greeks. And why? Because he taught that all human knowledge is but 
qualified ignorance." To those who have learned something of the father of specu- 
lative philosophy from Plato — to say nothing of "Xenophon, Cicero, etc." — this 
will be a novel statement of the scope and purport of his teaching. But, really, 
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Moreover, this phrase, the relativity of knowledge, is an 
ambiguous one. It may mean (1) that all that is known is 
" relative," since an object of thought always involves rela- 
tions to thought — in other words, that knowledge is only a 
knowledge of relations. Or it may mean (2) that all that is 
known is " relative," as distinguished from an "absolute" 
which exists out of all relation, and beyond knowledge — in 
other words, that knowledge is only of the phenomenal. 
Mr. Spencer uses the phrase now in one sense and now in 
the other, apparently unconscious of the wide distinction 
between them. Taken in the first sense, the relativity of 
knowledge does not require us to assume an absolute, or non- 
relative, beyond consciousness. Taken in the second sense, 
that assumption is necessitated ; for if there is no absolute 
beyond the bounds of knowledge, that which is within those 
bounds will not be a relative. It is clear, then, that no argu- 
ments to prove the relativity of knowledge in the first sense 
are of any avail to prove it in the second sense. Now, the 
second sense is the one Mr. Spencer is contending for, but 
all the arguments he brings forward, under this first head of 
proof, only go to establish the principle in the first sense. 
Hence these arguments fail to prove the only important point. 
More than this, however: to prove the first sense — that 
knowledge is only of relations — is actually to disprove the 
second sense : that knowledge is only of the phenomenal. 
As thus : if knowledge is in all cases a relation, then that 
which is out of relation to consciousness is unknowable. It 
is essential to maintain this conclusion ; for if the absolute be 
knowable, there is an end at once of the relativity of knowl- 
edge. Unhappily, to hold this position is just as destructive 



the advocate cannot be allowed to put in his own testimony under cover of the 
witness. Hamilton "calls" the Delphic Oracle only to the fact of Socrates' wis- 
dom. We admit the fact on other evidence, not valuing the Oracle's opinion as 
highly as Hamilton seems to do. But it was never the Oracle's habit to give rea- 
sons for its declarations, and we must object to their being put in its mouth. 
Hamilton says it was because he taught nescience that the Oracle declared Socra- 
tes the wisest of the Greeks. Every court would rule this assertion out of evidence, 
and insist that the Oracle take the stand and be examined in the regular way. 
3 ♦ 
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as to surrender it ; for, if thei*e is no possible knowledge of 
the absolute, how can it ever be established that the known is 
a relative? In order to show that all that is known is relative 
to an absolute, both terms of the comparison must be present 
to consciousness — that is, the absolute must be an object of 
knowledge. Hence, on the supposition of an unknowable 
absolute, the phenomenal character of the known becomes a 
baseless assumption, and knowledge appears to be, not " rela- 
tive," but absolute. The negation of this negative absolute — 
the denial that any hems' exists out of all relation to con- 
sciousness and beyond the # possibility of knowledge — is the 
only legitimate conclusion from the fact that all thinking is 
relationing. This conclusion, as we have seen, Mr. Spencer 
seeks to avoid by resorting to the " indefinite " consciousness. 
"The very demonstration," he says, "that a definite con- 
sciousness, of the Absolute is impossible to us, unavoidably 
presupposes an indefinite consciousness of it. The arguments 
by which the relativity of knowledge is demonstrated dis- 
tinctly postulate the positive existence of something beyond 
the relative. Throughout, the Absolute has been present to 
the mind, not as a nothing, but as a something." The ques- 
tion is, What is meant in this passage by the relativity of 
knowledge? If it means that knowledge is of the phenom- 
enal, undoubtedly the existence of something beyond the rela- 
tive is postulated ; unfortunately, however, the relativity of 
knowledge in this sense has not been demonstrated. If it 
means that knowledge is only of an object in relation to 
thought, then the existence of an Absolute out of relation to 
thought, and beyond the limits of knowledge, is a groundless, 
gratuitous fancy. If "the Absolute has been present to the 
mind as a something " — that is, as a positive existence — then 
it is an object of thought, and consequently is not devoid of 
relation, nor beyond the bounds of knowledge. If, on the 
other hand, it is devoid of relation to thought, it cannot be 
present to the mind as a positive existence. Mr. Spencer has 
created for himself a logical dilemma from which there is no 
possible escape. Either the Absolute is beyond thought, and 
then it cannot be known to exist, or it is known to exist be- 



o 
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cause it is within thought, and then it is not the Spencerian 
Absolute. Whence it may be seen that the attempt to save 
anything to existence after it has been denied to thought 
issues in inevitable failure. 

Mr. Spencer next proceeds to analyze the product of thought. 
He examines the rationale of explanation, aud shows with a 
variety of illustration (a natural method with those who con- 
fuse thinking with imagination) that to explain is to reduce a 
given fact to a more general one. But the ultimate fact, the 
most general cognition, cannot be reduced to a more general one ; 
and, hence, cannot be explained. Thus explanation eventu- 
ally brings us down to the inexplicable. But the inexplicable 
is the unknowable. Hence there is no knowledge of the 
absolute, or all knowledge is relative. This hardly seems the 
true conclusion. All explanation rests upon the inexplicable ; 
and this means that all knowledge rests upon the unknowable. 
We must conclude, then, not that all knowledge is relative, but 
that no knowledge is possible. Relative knowledge based on 
absolute ignorance is not knowledge at all. Again, if all 
knowledge be relative, or of the apparent, the knowledge of 
this fact is also relative, or only apparent. All general judg- 
ments concerning the intellect, being- made by the intellect, 
are subjects themselves of their own predication. But here 
Mr. Spencer makes an unconscious exception. He knows 
absolutely that there can be no absolute knowledge. "The 
man of science truly knows that in its ultimate essence noth- 
ing can be known." This statement, like the one above 
about the manifested power which is inscrutable, is at once 
the assertion and the denial of absolute knowledge. The im- 
portant point, however, is that Mr. Spencer's argument really 
leads to a positive conclusion. To explain a notion is to 
subsume it under a more general ; hence the limit of ex- 
planation is reached at the ultimate genus, or universal. But 
by the hypothesis, the more general is the more clearly known ; 
hence the universal, or inexplicable, is the perfectly clearly 
known. This supplies a positive basis for knowledge, and we 
conclude that all knowledge is positive, or simply that knowl- 
edge is knowledge. It appears, then, that it is not explaua- 
XII — 23 
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tion, or the reduction to the more* general, that makes a thing 
known; for, if the reducing process ends in an unknown, all 
the explaining comes to nothing but the fact that the reduc- 
tion may be carried down to the universal, for that is to carry 
it to what is immediately known. 

Now, what is this universal, this ultimate genus whose 
Extension (quantity) is unlimited, and whose Comprehension 
(quality) is null? It is plain that it is unconditioned Being — 
the blank form of being — from which all determinate qualifi- 
cations have been eliminated by abstraction. And this is 
Avhat Mr. Spencer and the rest call the Absolute ; what Ham- 
ilton and Mansel say is a pure negative ; and what Mr. Spen- 
cer maintains is a positive, when he says that " the Absolute is 
present to the mind, not as a nothing, but as a something ; " 
and that " In the antithesis to the relative is the abstraction 
of conditions, but not the abstraction of existence." When 
he tells us, therefore, that everything about the Absolute is 
unknowable except the fact of its existence, it is obvious that 
this is not owing to the "limits of thought," or the "rela- 
tivity of knowledge," but to the simple fact that, concerning 
being void of all determinateness, there is nothing whatever 
to know except that it is. Again, how is this pure abstrac- 
tion of being something positively known, and the basis of all 
knowledge? Simply because, instead of being an object out 
of relation to consciousness, as Mr. Spencer supposes, it is 
itself nothing else than relation to consciousness in abstract 
universality. And this Mr. Spencer himself, paradoxically 
enough, comes very near telling us. He takes the definite, 
complex conception of a piano and abstracts one determina- 
tion after another — strings, hammers, keys, pedals — to ar- 
rive at the simple, indefinite notion of existence in general. 
He says : " That which is common to all thoughts, ideas, and 
conceptions, and cannot be got rid of, is what we predicate by 
the word existence." That is to say, every predicate other 
than being contains being plus determination, and so may be 
subsumed under being. You may strip a thing of its every 
rag of qualification ; you may abstract the general idea of 
qualification itself; but being resists abstraction. In Mr. 
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Spencer's words, "you cannot get rid of it." In the very 
attempt to annihilate it, thought is forced to reaffirm it ; there 
is no "is." Thus the limit of analysis is the turning-point to 
synthesis ; the residuum which resists abstraction is the prin- 
cipium of the concrete ; it is abstract being. And the point is 
that it is the universal and necessary predicate ; the essential 
category of thought ; the essentially permanent element in 
consciousness; in Mr. Spencer's words, "the necessarily in- 
destructible mental element." He says: " Our consciousness 
of the unconditioned, being literally the unconditioned con- 
sciousness, or raw material of thought to which in thinking 
we give definite forms, is the very basis of our intelligence ; " 
is " the substance of consciousness ; " is " the obverse of self- 
consciousness." It is impossible that Mr. Spencer can under- 
stand the full force and bearing of his own statements. The 
truth is all here, if lie would only see it. Explanation is 
knowledge, because it is possible reduction to being, and at 
that point "all objectivity dissolves into the thinking;" so 
that reduction to being is reduction to that synthesis of the 
correlatives subject and object, which is self-consciousness. 

The statements above quoted, properly understood, should 
lead Mr. Spencer to retract his former declaration that self- 
consciousness is impossible. "A cognition of self," he says, 
" is absolutely uegatived by the laws of thought. The funda- 
mental condition of consciousness is the antithesis of subject 
and object, and on this primitive dualism Mr. Mansel founds 
his refutation of the German absolutists. Clearly, a cognition 
of self implies a state in which the knowing and the known 
are one, in which subject and object are identified, and this 
Mr. Mansel rightly holds to be the annihilation of both." Such 
is the persistent blindness of the abstract understanding in 
presence of concrete fact. It is not easy to discuss questions 
of speculative content with those who remain at the stand-point 
of reflection ; but it is impossible to do so with those who do 
not remain consistently on any chosen ground. This is the 
case with Mr. Mansel. When the " laws of thought " get him 
into difficulties, he has an easy way of giving them up and 
going to something else. When, for instance, it becomes con- 
venient for him to assert a cognition of self, he remarks : « ' Let 
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system-makers say what they will, the unsophisticated sense 
of mankind refuses to acknowledge that mind is but a bundle 
of states of consciousness." This sudden appeal to common 
sense, after so much labored logic, recalls the clever feat of the 
man in the nursery-rhyme who scratched out his eyes by jump- 
ing into one bush and scratched them in again by jumping into 
another. It may be doubted, however, whether eyes can really 
be regained by any such second jump. Mr. Spencer's mild 
comment on his friend is that he "does not seem altogether 
consistent ; " but he himself is liable to the same criticism, for, 
when he says that our consciousness of unconditioned being is 
" the obverse of self-consciousness," he refutes his own theory 
of the impossibility of self-cognition, and names accurately the 
object which is identified therein with the subject. 

The identity of thought and being — the fact that the object- 
ive principium is "the substance of consciousness" — is the 
truth really contained in Mr. Spencer's brief statements, and it 
answers completely other of his objections to absolute knowl- 
edge. He says : " Every act of consciousness implies like- 
ness ;" " cognition is only possible through an accompanying 
recognition ; " and, hence, he concludes that since the Absolute 
and Infinite cannot be likened, classed, or recognized , they can- 
not be known. But if abstract being — which is identical with 
his Infinite and Absolute — as the " obverse of self-conscious- 
ness," it is likened and classed — or, rather, identified — in the 
act of consciousness. The cognition of being is distinctly a rec- 
ognition ; for in its presence the consciousness is face to face 
with itself. If cogilo ergo sum be thought a doubtful leap, 
cogito ergo est is an inevitable step — or, indeed, an identical 
proposition. Again: " Knowing is the formation of a relation 
in consciousness parallel to a relation in the environment. No 
thought can express more than relations, and so the relativity 
of knowledge is self-evident." Granting his premises, it 
only follows that self-knowing, being a relation parallel to one 
in the environment, gives us a knowledge of the self-related 
Absolute. If thought can express self-relation, there is no 
need of its doing more, and the self-relativity, or absoluteness, 
of knowledge is self-evident. 

Thus self-consciousness is the basis of all knowledge. Nor 
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need any start at this, fancying they scent subjective ideal- 
ism. We have left that far behind. The anxiety to eliminate 
all subjective elements from philosophical inquiry is now an 
anachronism. This ghost of subjectivity, supposed on the 
authority of Hamilton to be raised by Kant, has been in truth 
effectually laid by him. We now know that psychology itself 
is ontological — that the subject itself is objective; for those 
terms name only a formal distinction in the unity of spiritual 
life. That whicli is the ultimate ground of all objectivity is 
found in the consciousness, and identified by the Ego with 
itself. Hence mind is no mere attribute of the individual ; 
it is not the particularity which we are, but the universality 
which is we, and the. constitutive essence of all that is. 

Such is the principle of the relativity of knowledge ; and 
now let us look at the reconciliation of Keligion and Science 
which is founded on their common acceptance of that princi- 
ple. Undoubtedly, Mr. Spencer is entirely in earnest with the 
nescience doctrine ; but it sounds like a burlesque upon it to 
read that only in so far as religion and science have renounced 
all pretension to faith and knowledge have they been true to 
themselves ; that whenever religion " shows a secret fear lest 
all things may some day be explained,", or "betrays a lurk- 
ing doubt whether the incomprehensible cause is really incom- 
prehensible," she is irreligious; and that whenever science 
" assumes any knowledge of causal agencies," she is unscien- 
tific. Stated in this naked way, Mr. Spencer's position ap- 
pears to be a purely gratuitous assumption. He tells us that 
true religion consists in the tacit conviction that the mystery 
of the universe is impenetrable, and then he complains of the 
inconsistency of religion in not holding firmly to this principle. 
That is to say, he admits the fact that all religions agree in 
professing to reveal the mystery of the universe. Even grant- 
ing, then, as matter of fact, Mr. Spencer's assertion of the 
" tacit conviction," we have a balanced state of facts which 
will support opposite inferences equally well or equally ill; 
and if Mr. Spencer charges inconsistency to one side, it is 
open to us to charge it to the other, and to say that only in 
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so far as religion has claimed to possess a positive revelation 
of truth has she been true to her own character, and that her 
inconsistency has been to allow faith to lose its true nature 
while retaining its name. 

To come to the practical point, let us see what religion 
gains and what she surrenders by accepting the terms of alli- 
ance offered by Mr. Spencer. She gains the existence of an 
Absolute. This has naturally seemed an important conces- 
sion, and many have felt that the impartiality which asserts 
existence adds weight to the denial of intelligibility ; and that 
a philosopher, who offers a positive affirmation where a dean 
of the Euglish Church brings up in helpless and hopeless doubt, 
may claim to be trusted in his reservations. But let us not 
be duped by mere words. What is this Absolute that Mr. 
Spencer concedes ? We have seen that it is simply the ab- 
stract universal, the pure being of Pantheism. We may 
deify this abstraction if we please, but we ought to know that 
in doing so we renounce the God of Christianity. But sup- 
posing Mr. Spencer did concede the existence of the Christian 
God ; what would that concession, with his qualification, 
amount to? There is a God : that is Theism ; but there is an 
unknown God whom I know that I cannot know : that is vir- 
tual Atheism. It is a dead blank. What room does it leave 
for either piety of the intellect or piety of the heart? When 
our pulpits are reduced to preaching the one great religious 
truth, the inscrutability of the First Cause, our missionary 
labors will be singularly lightened. "The heathen in his 
blindness bows down to wood and stone," and will have to be 
converted from the error of such positive belief ; but, once this 
is done, we shall not have anything to convert him to, and may 
sail serenely away with our good work accomplished, leaving 
him to the " tacit conviction" that the universal mystery is 
insoluble. At home the spreading of the new Evangel will be 
equally simple in method. We have only to make a clean 
sweep of all dogma, and condense the creeds into a single 
article : We know that we can know nothing about God. We 
may refer to Hamilton for the statement that " The last and 
highest consecration of true religion must be an altar to the 
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unknown and unknowable God;" and if any are disposed 
to prefer the authority of one Paul of Tarsus on this point, 
they should learn of Mr. Spencer that " The negation of ab- 
solute knowing contains more religion than all dogmatic the- 
ology." 

There needs no argument to show that, without questioning 
his motives, Mr. Spencer's concession to religion is a mockery, 
and his reconciliation a betrayal with a kiss. A more impor- 
tant point is this : that Mr. Spencer's doctrine of religious 
nescience is merely Dean Mansel's doctrine in its logical con- 
sistency. Says Mr. Spencer: "Some do indeed allege that 
though the forms of consciousness are such that the absolute 
cannot be brought within them, yet we must represent the 
absolute to ourselves under these forms. As writes Mr. Man- 
sel : ' It is our duty to think of God as personal, and it is our 
duty to believe that He is infinite.' That this is not the con- 
clusion here adopted, needs hardly be said. If there be any 
meaning in the foregoing argument, duty requires us neither 
to aflirm nor deny personality. Our duty is to submit our- 
selves to the established limits of our intelligence, and not 
perversely to rebel against them. Let those, who can, believe 
that there is eternal war set between our intellectual faculties 
and our moral obligations. I, for one, admit no such radical 
vice in the constitution of things." This is another instance 
of Dean Mansel's jumping from the bush of logic into the 
bush of faith. Mr. Spencer naturally objects to his second 
jump, and tells him he must stay in the first bush, and take 
the consequences of going without eyes. Dean Mansel's re- 
sult is simply this : We cannot know anything ; therefore we 
may believe what we like, for no one can convict us of error. 
Mr. Spencer says no ; not if you mean by belief any positive 
consciousness. "We cannot know anything" is a universal 
negative, and from such a premise no conclusion is to be 
drawn. Your own ignorance must remain the sum and sub- 
stance of your creed — the only thing you are entitled to 
believe. And Mr. Spencer is clearly right. For the question 
is not what Dean Mansel may think or hope or attempt, but a 
question of fact. Can he get out of his first bush ? Can eyes 
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once scratched out by logic be scratched in by faith? What 
is faith, on Dean Mansel's principles? We know what his 
prayer-book means by the words, " We who know Thee now 
by faith ;" " God, in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal 
life." This follows the Bible : " This is life eternal : that they 
should know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent ;" " Till we all come, in the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man." 
Dean Mansel's faith, at all events, is not this. It is in unity, not 
with knowledge, but with ignorance. We have seen the dean's 
master come down from Mars Hill still a professed worshiper 
of the unknown God, but here they are at variance with a 
greater than St. Paul. They must hold either that life 
eternal is not the knowledge of God, or else that life eternal is 
equally impossible for men. 8 Belief in what one knows he 
cannot be sure of is in fact only self-stultification, or an acted 
farce. Such faith is an empty word ; it is lucus a non lucendo; 
it is virtual infidelity. Christianity is something to which Ham- 
ilton and Mansel have no right to make pretension. The only 
religion that is left them is that of Spencer and of Brah- 
manism, with its deified pure being or pure thought. 

Now, we owe Mr. Spencer gratitude for showing us what 
Manselism really is, so that there may be no further mistake 
about it. It has been embraced by many as the sure refuge of 
orthodoxy, and Mr. Spencer only speaks truth when he says 
that this disposition to reduce faith to a mere unintelligence 
of an unintelligible "pervades all the cultivated theology of 
the present day." Now, to take up this false position, to 
welcome this Trojan horse of nescience, is a suicidal course. 
The Philistinism that changes the terms " true" and " false" into 
" sound " and " dangerous ;" that i-eceives all its opinions at 
second hand, and takes alarm at anything like originality, and 



3 They might perhaps reply that the eternal life of knowledge of God and com- 
munion with Him belongs wholly to our future state of glory. But an eternal life 
ex vi termini is not a life that begins at a future time, and the statement that the 
eternal life is not a present life contradicts the first principles of Christianity and 
the express language of the New Testament. See, for example, St. John's Epistle 
and St. Paul's to the Ephesians. 
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suspects everything that does not bear the stamp of a well- 
worn formula ; the ignorant prejudice and weak timidity that 
are so eager to stifle and cry down all attempt at intellectual 
grasp of religious truth — these do not "earnestly contend 
for," but they surrender, "the faith once delivered to the 
saints." They who warn off the holy ground, and prosecute 
trespassers on the sacred mysteries, have made it possible for 
Mr. Spencer to say in good faith what sounds like bitter sat- 
ire, that it is " irreligious," to assign any attributes to the 
Absolute Being, for that is to assume that it may so far be 
understood ; that it is " imperfect belief," " skepticism," and 
"the most serious form of irreligion," to cherish the fancy 
that any knowledge of divine truth is possible to finite man. 
They who are fond of repeating that " We cannot, by search- 
ing, find out God," and "A God understood would be no God 
at all," have made it impossible for us to resent as an insult 
Mr. Spencer's humiliating reconciliation, tendered on our sup- 
posed confession that all religious belief reduces to a convic- 
tion' that metaphenomenal things are wrapped in inscrutable 
mystery. In fact, the principle here — the finitude of con- 
sciousness, which seems to commend itself to piety — is the fun- 
damental principle of Pantheism, and on this foundation noth- 
ing but Pantheism can be reared. And so, we find the language 
that decries poor human reason and exalts above it a blind 
and passive faith, while it is uttered in the supposed interests 
of religion, is echoed in the real interests of the positive phi- 
losophy. "Whatever," pronounces Mr. Lewes, in the very 
tone of a Bernard at Sens, " Whatever is inaccessible to reason 
should be strictly interdicted to research." 

There is, then, no difference between the right and left wines 
of the nescientists, the churchmen led by Mansel, and the natu- 
ralists led by Spencer, save such as arises from the inconsistency 
and lack of thoroughness with which the former apply the 
common principle. And it is well that Mr. Spencer's recon- 
ciliation brings this clearly into sight. For it draws the issue 
distinctly, and speaks in plain words: Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve; the phantom God of Hamilton, Mansel, 
and Spencer, whom you are to know that you cannot know, or 
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the living God of the Bible, the Heavenly Father, who is not 
far from every one of you. 

It ought to be plain enough to thinking men that there can 
be no reconciliation between Religion and nescience. Relig- 
ion is a revelation. Where it addresses intellect it lives,* and 
only can live, as a positive apprehension. It dies with negation 
or with doubt. If, then, religious teachers hope to maintain 
and advance their true cause, they must break decisively with 
the nescience philosophy, and that in its principle, not only in 
its consequences. But what shall be their next step? One 
thing is plain — there can be no return to the ages of un- 
thinking, unquestioning faith. That is over and past for the 
Christian nations, and no more to be regained than middle life 
can regain its childhood. For good or ill the world's teeth 
are grown, and it is useless to go on feeding it with milk. To 
the student of Mediaeval life such a return to the past would 
hardly seem desirable ; but even if there are any who can study 
it thoroughly, and yet honestly think it a golden age, let us 
remind them that to return to it could only be to begin his- 
tory over again — that is, not to remain in the simplicity of the 
early faith, but be led to the necessity of a new Clearing-up. 

We reach here the vital point, namely, the necessity in 
which the Christian clergy are placed to comprehend the pres- 
ent historic crisis. Merely to anathematize the skeptical 
spirit of the time as perverse and vicious is to ignore the his- 
toric necessity of the Clearing-up. and that is to make history 
the play of chance, and Providence a myth. To preach re- 
nunciation of reflective thought, and exhort the skeptic quietly 
to give up questioning, is mere blindness to the nature of mind 
and to the movement that underlies the progress of the genera- 
tions. But few will be found to say with Faraday : " I 
prostrate my reason in the matter of Religion. If I applied 
to it the processes of thought I employ in scientific research, 
I should be an infidel." And such a result, if generally at- 
tainable, would hardly be satisfactory — would be indeed the 
sufficient condemnation of unfaithful stewards of the myste- 
ries of God. Intellectual error must be cleared up intellectu- 
ally ; it cannot be extinguished emotionally. Rationalism may 
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be a great evil, but irratioualism is scarcely a desirable alterna- 
tive. In fact, it is not an alternative. Religion may attempt 
to suppress reason, but we know from history that the attempt 
is vain. Reason will not be suppressed. If the Christian 
Church abdicates its guidance, her ancient sovereignty over the 
minds of men will pass to her enemies. Her motto must be 
the French maxim, Be of your own time ; or, as our own poet 
has it : 

" New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth." 

What we have to do is to meet the modern spirit fairly and 
lead it up to higher ground. History shows us Faith and Un- 
derstanding successively tried and found wanting. Our path 
must be onward to a wisdom deeper and more complete than 
either. The problem before us is to restore to men all that 
Understanding, all that the Clearing-up, has deprived them of. 
But that restoration must be through the intellect, in the light 
of the Clearing-up, and in harmony with its principle of sub- 
jective insight. Of old the Truth spoke to the simple and un- 
learned, saying, Arise and follow me ; to-day He gives the 
same summons to the cultured intellect. It is time that ear- 
nest, thinking men should know that " the riddle of the painful 
earth" is not insoluble and not unsolved; time they should 
know that the secret of a rational universe is powerless to 
resist reason ; time they should know that their spiritual free- 
dom, their personal immortality, their sonship to a Divine 
Father, are not fables or doubtful theories, but demonstrable 
facts. Amid the perplexity and confusion of the present, with 
its clamor of discordant voices, it is the clear intelligence of 
the deepest religious truths that alone can bring peace to the 
unquiet hearts of men. And this end is quite within our 
reach if, as I say, we will comprehend the spirit of the present 
crisis, and take the historic step it points to. 

The spirit of the Clearing-up is that of general negation of 
the traditional positive ; and so, negation of the Clearing-up is 
negation of negation, and that is reaffirmation on a new and 
2 4 
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higher plane — on the plane of speculative insight, of a truly 
" positive " philosophy, which declares: "In the Christian 
religion God has revealed Himself — that is,. He has given us 
to undei*stand what He is. And the possibility of knowing 
Him thus afforded us renders such knowledge a duty. God 
wishes no narrow-hearted souls or empty heads for His chil- 
dren , but those whose spirit — of itself indeed poor — is rich in 
the knowledge of Him, and who regsird this knowledge as their 
dearest possession." ' To a similar effect, St. Paul writes, 
" The spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
We have received the spirit which is of God that we might 
know the things given to us of God." We have noted some 
curious disagreements between the teaching of nescientist 
Christians and. that of Holy Scripture, but the difference in 
their case is not more marked than is the unity between the 
same Scripture and the German Hegel, whom the British phi- 
losophers — probably on their principle of the relativity of all 
knowledge — profess to v refute at the moment when they con- 
fess they do not know what he means. 

What is proposed, then, to Christian teachers is an alliance 
with German philosophy. If in the Spencerian reconciliation 
religion is simply swallowed, and not a shred of her positive 
belief is left, on the other hand, her alliance with the true phi- 
losophy will gain for her the solid establishment of every vital 
article of the faith. The Triune God, as First Principle of 
the universe — the Light of the World which solves all mys- 
teries ; the spiritual nature of man which makes him one with 
God in essence, free, immortal, child of the Divine — these 
dogmas appear as logical results of the most logical, the only 
logical, of all procedures ; for speculative logic is a very dif- 
ferent thing from formal logic. They are no longer things 
believed or disbelieved, but things known ; they are the abso- 
lute certainties. I am aware that German philosophy has to 
the orthodox ear an uncanny sound. In fact, we may almost 
say that a kind of horror of it, as of an unclean thing, "per- 
vades all the cultivated theology df the present day." But 
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this horror is generally strongest with those who claim no 
personal or definite knowledge of the philosophy in question. 
As it isi the night that our fancy peoples with ghosts, and only 
in the dark that innocent objects assume dreadful proportions, 
so ignorance is the native element of prejudice. Yet, in part, 
the prejudice here may justify itself by reference to the deliv- 
erances of self-styled friends; and it must.be explained that 
philosophy has suffered more from such friends than from her 
enemies. The distinguished trio, Hamilton, Mansel, and 
Spencer, may dilate upon the "insanities of Idealism," and 
empirical science, its mind wholly given to the crass concretes 
of sense, may deride a science of the pure Idea, and this phi- 
losophy can survive, but her good name is more seriously 
compromised when a Strauss or a Renan claim to be her repre- 
sentatives or patrons. Noscitur a sociis is a rule by which 
philosophy is content to be tried, but for that reason she must 
distinctly disclaim acquaintance with the loud and intrusive 
persons who give themselves airs of intimacy with her, when 
it is capable of demonstration that such intimacy is a purely 
groundless pretense. But, after all, that the Clearing-up, in 
general, should fail to understand her ; that the moderate party 
should condemn her boastful impotence in grasping at the Un- 
conditioned ; that the radicals should claim her as leader in 
spreading the mere negative of Rationalism ; that the material- 
ists should sneer at the whole metaphysical quest as moonshine 
or lunar politics — all this was to be expected, and does not 
greatly concern philosophy. For while she must regard as the 
one evil of the present this running of the Clearing-up into a 
Clearing-owtf of all spiritual and substantial interests, in which 
nothing is left us but enlightened pride in our simian ancestry, 
yet she cannot but feel amused at what Dr. Stirling calls " the 
simple ways of this odd thing that calls itself an ' advanced 
thinker' nowadays," and encouraged to hope that such " ad- 
vance ' ' must be at last the beginning of the end. But towards 
Religion she stands quite otherwise related, and it is hard to 
find her foes in those of her own household. It is hard that, 
when she offers her the hand of fellowship, saying, " You believe 
in God, believe also in me," Religion should gather up her gar- 
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ments and turn suspiciously away*. It is hard that, when she 
would bring Religion to know the things that belong to her 
own peace, prejudice ' should drive her off with insult to fight 
the common battle alone. 

I have said that the advauce of Religion to a speculative 
holding of its dogmas is the historic step demanded — the his- 
toric necessity of the present. Something further may be 
allowed in illustration of this point. So far as essentially 
concerns thought, the Clearing-up culminated in the writings 
of Hume, and from him passed direct to Kant and the 
speculative insight ; and thence Reason has moved steadily on 
through the full circle of its faculty, and taken possession of 
a new objective world. The best brief statement as to the 
Germans is Dr. Stirling's : "As Aristotle, with considerable 
assistance from Plato, made explicit the abstract universal 
that was implicit in Socrates, so Hegel, with less assistance 
from Fichte and Schelling, made explicit the concrete univer- 
sal that was implicit in Kant." Speculative philosophy now 
means, not loose reflection, nor elevation of mind and breadth 
of view, nor pregnant suggestions of genius, but an exact 
science, containing certain definite matter in a certain definite 
form, and to be mastered by the same kind of mental labor 
that is required for the Calculus, or Newton's " Principia." 
It appears, then, that an internal transition from Understand- 
ing to Reason has already taken place, and thus the intel- 
lectual position of the world to-day is an exact parallel with 
its position at the close of the Crusades. Then the principle 
of Belief had lost its controlling sway, and the internal transi- 
tion to Understanding had taken place in the hidden depths of 
the general consciousness. Yet the first expression of that 
subjective impulse, which held within it the madness of '93 
and the worship of Reason, was seen in the monastic revival 
and the increased power of the papacy. And this may en- 
courage us who reflect that it is since Kant we have heard so 
much about our father, the monkey. There is a period of 
slack water at the turn of the great tides of human thought, 
when the surface-movement is running itself out in the old 
direction, and no coming change is apparent; but down below 
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a deep under-current is slowly gathering, and the moments 
are numbered until the new set of the water shall bear all 
floating things the other way. Of late years, indeed, the 
movement of this under-current has become here and there 
dimly perceptible. In America the political theories of the 
Clearing-up which Jefferson and others imported from France 
are giving place to more concrete conceptions, and time is 
exposing the fatal fallacy of individual sovereignty. Mr. 
Spencer may echo Calhoun, and define the Nation as an his- 
toric accident, and government as a necessary evil ; but the 
more thoughtful of us are learning to look upon the State as 
a conscious organism — as a moral personality. And their 
struggle, suffering, and sacrifice for the nation's sake, their 
obedience unto death, have led American citizens to see that 
in their relation to the common Whole, and in that alone, 
stands the realization of their individual freedom and the sub- 
stance of their individual life. So, too, in Italy the agitation 
by Mazzini and Garibaldi, for a merely individual independ- 
ence, has been followed by the creation of a national unity and 
a national life, through the statesmanship of Cavour. In Ger- 
many the seed-thoughts of Hegel have struck into the na- 
tional consciousness, and borne fruit in the fusion of sectional 
autonomies in one majestic state. And even in France the 
spirit of revolution has at last received a check, and the past 
few years have witnessed her first attempts at constitutional 
self-government. 

The same under-current shows a surface-sign in the increas- 
ing interest and respect for higher education. The self-made 
man is scarcely the popular hero that once he was. His crude 
self-sufficiency is found too weak to bear the strain of complex 
requirement that modern life puts on us. There is a growing 
recognition of the need of trained faculty. Educational stand- 
ards are higher, the foundations are deeper, and the edifice 
more solid and exact. In literature, again, appears a spirit 
more serious, more earnest, more mature. Belles Lettres are 
less cultivated, the loose chat of cultivated taste is of less 
moment to us, and such Essays as Leigh Hunt's (to take the 

first name that occurs) would find fewer readers now than at 

2 4 * 
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the date of their publication. We shut up our Nodes Am- 
brosiance, as we agree with Hume that " The writer who tells us 
no more than we may hear in any clever coffee-house conversa- 
tion is of no great value." Originality and brilliancy are no 
longer accounted such prime qualifications of the author as 
they wei'e forty years ago. DeQuincey's " impassioned" prose, 
with its devotion to mere language, seems to us as superficial 
in matter as it is perfect in form ; and we can see how the ne- 
cessity to be always the ' ' man of genius ' ' led Coleridge to 
fritter away in like manner the powers of a still stronger mind. 
Our recent writers have left off attitudinizing in the once fa- 
vorite element of the emotional, to meet the growing demand 
for weight and substance, for solid learning and solid thought. 
These various indications, these scattered hints of this intel- 
lectual under-current, are the signs of this time, and so are 
signs of the coming time. For, as a French writer says, 
il L , Avenir, c 'est le present Men vu," or, as we may put it, 
foresight is insight. The aspect of the yeai-s that approach us 
is indeed bright with the promise of a boundless achievement. 
Thought, no longer the treasure of single scholars, is now the 
common patrimony of the race. The sacred fire that burned 
on solitary beacon-heights above a land that lay in darkness 
now lights the crowded streets of cities. The world begins to 
move by masses, with a solid momentum of advance never 
known before. Every day men and nations are making 
broader and deeper the foundations of the civilization of the 
future ; for every day they come closer to an intelligence of 
principles, and to the speculative truth that life is a fabric 
woven of ideas. But a shadow of uncertainty falls across the 
prospect and lends it a graver interest. Will man learn now, 
or only by further painful experience, the truth contained in 
Hegel's simple but weighty utterance : " Only in religious be- 
lief is society possible ' ' ? Will the coming time bring us 
no more than intellectual growth and a civilization more 
highly organized? Is the ideal of social progress to center 
only in .moral relations, and overlook the organic connec- 
tion which binds morals to religion? Or shall we learn that 
the moral consciousness is grounded on the religious con- 
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sciousness, and that the right conduct of men is the outflow 
of their devotion to their Father? Are we to have, after all, 
only the fullest development of spiritual independence ? Or 
shall we learn that independence consists only in dependence, 
and that the spirit has no life apart from his union with the 
Divine? Shall we found the Equality and Fraternity of men 
in the blind cry of the Revolution which fought only for indi- 
vidual rights ; or in the vague proposition of Positivism that 
human nature is fundamentally one and homogeneous ? Or, 
remembering that animal nature is also fundamentally one and 
homogeneous, while yet the animal kingdom remains divided 
against itself, shall we now learn that the brotherhood of 
men must remain an empty phrase until we see it springing 
from our sonship to God ; that it is because we are all one in 
our relation to Him, that we are all one in our relation to each 
other ; and that only as we see in other men the likeness of 
our Father do we know them for our brothers? We have 
seen that the constitution of Mediaeval Christianity was such 
as to preclude the possibility of spiritual advance within it. 
That advance was forced to begin in revolt, and continue on a 
reactionary principle as a wholly secular movement — with 
results that most will admit to be not wholly desirable. The 
world should learn by its own experience. It is evident that 
the one necessity of the day is that religion shall take the lead 
of intellectual movement — inspire it with a right spirit and 
direct it to the highest end. Let her speak to this age in a 
language it can understand, and her great truths will awaken 
its deepest interest. We all meet men of the day who say to 
us with a sad sincerity, Would I could believe as you do ! 
To be superior to the superstitions of the vulgar is somehow 
not so all-satisfying as it used to be found. They look upon 
the simple believer, and almost unconsciously their half-con- 
temptuous compassion is dashed with something like respect, 
changed to something like envy, as they contrast the peaceful- 
ness of positive conviction with the forlorn emptiness of their 
own "enlightenment." The cry of the Clearing-up was, 
" Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me," and with 
that intellectual provision it left the Father's house and wan- 
XII— 24 
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dered into a far country. But now it is turning unsatisfied 
from empty husks, and casting doubtful but longing eyes up 
to Heaven and God. Never was there a time when the proud 
heart of man so yearned to throw itself upon the bosom of Re- 
ligion and sob itself to rest. But for this there must first be 
ministry to the mind diseased. The trouble with the age is in 
the thinking faculty, and that is the organ that needs treat- 
ment. And not in the comparative study of Religions, nor in 
Mr. Arnold's odd fancies about the Bible, but only in a philo- 
sophic Christianity, will the cure be found. 

Here arises a question. Philosophy is a severe and abstruse 
science. Religious truths, being practical principles for all, 
must be made popularly apprehensible. Will not, then, a 
Christian teaching, which is the scientific thinking out and 
demonstration of fundamental Christian truths, be too lofty, 
remote, and abstract for its purpose? On a full understand- 
ing of all the points involved, this question would withdraw 
itself. Such answer as can be given here must be brief. Un- 
doubtedly the way of life is so plain that the wayfarer, though 
a fool, need not err therein. But we are not now dealing 
with fools — that is, with simple piety and humble faith. We 
are considering the intellectual difficulties of intellectual men 
with regard to Christianity. Professor Seeley thus marks the 
different attitude of the two sorts of hearers : Present to an 
ordinary man the two sayings, "Love your enemies," and 
" The Word was made flesh." The first will give him difficulty ; 
he will find it a hard saying. But the second will make no 
distinct impression upon his mind, and he will say he believes 
it — which only means he has no wish to dispute it. Present 
the same two sayings to a thinker. He may find no great diffi- 
culty in the first. A retired life may have removed him from 
occasions of enmity, and thoughtful habits have calmed his 
passions. But the second will give him trouble. If he has 
I'egarded the logos as a technicality of extinct philosophies, 
he will be staggered at finding it made the center of a theology 
for all time. Here, then, a philosophic theology would ad- 
dress the thinker, and it would not matter if what it said to 
him were not popularly intelligible. Those who feel no phil- 
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osophic difficulties have no need of a philosophic resolution 
of them. It is enough that those whose minds are unsettled 
and perplexed should be led to the quieting of all doubtful- 
ness. But it is not to be supposed that a philosophic Chris- 
tianity is all theology, or limited to addressing the ' ' thinker ' ' 
to the neglect of the " ordinary man." Philosophy does not 
make religion a thing too abstract or remote for any single prac- 
tical end, but it would change somewhat the prevalent spirit of 
its practical teaching. It is sometimes said that religion is not 
a creed, but a life. It would be truer to say that it is both a 
creed and a life, and a life because it is a creed. Now, a specu- 
lative dealing with the creed, with the intellectual side of Chris- 
tianity, keeps ever distinctly in mind that the truth is a truth for 
life, for action — not a mere intellectual scheme. It distinctly 
disavows any intention of cutting the thought of Christianity 
apart from the life of Christianity ; for that is just the long 
error of the past which it is anxious to bring to an end. 
When the faith " once delivered" is regarded as a dry deposit 
of dogma, to be jealously guarded by the distinctions and 
definitions of systematic divinity — not as an ever-fresh well- 
spring of truth for men's daily use; when it is not "safe" 
for them to take it as a vital thins; into their warm, living- 
hearts and consciousness, but it must be handled gingerly by 
professors with the nice instruments of formal logic, lest they 
get some view about it that is not " orthodox" — then Chris- 
tianity looks no longer like an actual growth, rooted in the 
nature of things, and their highest flower and fruit, but seems 
to be a mechanical, artificially-concocted scheme, whose 
wooden joints and sapless tissues are only a parody on life ; 
then, indeed, Christian truth becomes too remote and abstract 
for any religious use. As to this common fling of " abstract," 
let me say, in a word, that speculative philosophy does away 
forever with abstractions. It is what it is because it deals 
solely, and it alone deals thoroughly, with the concrete. The 
fact is that the practical teaching of a speculative Christianity 
would be infinitely stronger, fuller, and more direct than 
is that of the dogmatic Christianity of the Protestant com- 
munions or of the Anglican Church. It would find its way 
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out of the dust and confusion raised by the struggle with 
Rome of 300 years ago, and that without merely going back 
to a period anterior — an ante-Nicene golden age, when the 
complex questions of the Reformation had not as yet his- 
torically emerged. It would go back to the spirit of Apostolic 
times — that is, it would talk to the men of this age. It would 
go to them, find out where to reach them, how to win them ; 
adapt itself with tact to every disposition, "if by any means 
it might gain some;" not considering its own dignity, nor 
content with going through a perfunctory routine, careless of 
the growing indifference to it. There are men who don't care 
for sermons on the Atonement taken up with discussing the 
different theories of it ; who don't care for sermons on the In- 
carnation from which Nestorius and Eutyches crowd out the 
Son of Man. They ask, What has your Christianity to say to 
me, living here this life of darkness, and puzzle, and strug- 
gle, and sorrow, and trial, and failure? What is your message 
to enlighten, strengthen, cheer? And we would answer, not 
merely, Come to church ; not merely, Come to Jesus, in the 
technical sense ; but, Come home — home to your Father God, 
and the Son of God, your Brother. God is your Father ! 
That is an old saying ; yes, but you are to take it in a new 
sense, in a real sense. This is not a doctrine you are to ac- 
cept ; it is a fact you are to know, to live in, to live by. Get 
out of the lazy lap of conventional ecclesiasticism ; get out of 
conventional notions and phrases that have stiffened and dried 
up, and face the spiritual facts of your being on your own feet 
as a man. Take them into the depth of your soul. These 
are the realities ; these are your nearest, dearest, deepest in- 
terests ; nay, in these only stands your human life. Your 
self-consciousness is only complete in your religious conscious- 
ness. Is it not a proverb, like father, like son? You, too, are 
essentially divine. Live, then, as an infinite spirit — for there 
is no such thing as finite spirit. Make your ideal unity with 
God an actual communion, and you shall come fully to your- 
self; the universe shall be transfigured to your eyes, and your 
place and path in it bathed in celestial light. There can be no 
attempt here to give the full volume of utterance, but some- 
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what in such a tone we may conceive that such a speculative 
Christianity would practically speak. And if it must look 
alone to Hegel as its great master in theology, it might well 
choose for its practical teacher the great English churchman of 
our time, the large-hearted, noble-minded Maurice. 



SCHILLER'S ETHICAL STUDIES. 

BY JOSIAH EOYCR. 

The history of literature is full of philosophic problems ; no 
period in it more so than that of the German classical litera- 
ture. The philosophic problems concerned are, indeed, not 
those of the most purely theoretical interest ; they are, on the 
contrary, the great practical problems of life. But their gen- 
eral interest is none the less for that reason, as one is easily 
convinced by a very superficial consideration. It is with the 
philosophic problems that engaged the attention of a great 
literary man, the second of the great leaders of the classical 
literature, the popular and much-loved Schiller, that the fol- 
lowing essay treats. Not a contribution to philosophy, but 
only an attempt to aid in the understanding of the poet, shall 
form the substance of our task. It is from an age full of outer 
and inner conflicts that our subject is taken. We shall seek to 
describe only one of the heroes, and him only in respect to 
one of his great adventures. 

Schiller is profoundly an ethical poet. Not that he began 
life as a great ethical theorist. On the contrary, his early 
philosophic education was neglected, and until he was full 
thirty years old he knew of the great movements of thought of 
his day only superficially and by hearsay. But still, from the 
" Ode to Rousseau " down to " William Tell," you always find 
Schiller grappling with some problem as to the conduct of life. 
If he cannot speak the language of the school, he speaks his 
own language, and that is commonly much better. If he, can- 
not give a final solution for his difficulties, as the schools always 



